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McPartland et al., 1987). In middle and high schools, ability grouping becomes more formalized, based largely on achievement test scores and other measures of prior preparation (see Braddock, 1990a; Slavin, 1990). Tracking is used most rigidly in poorer middle and high schools and in those with sizable proportions of black and Hispanic students (more than 20 percent). Black and Hispanic students are disproportionately represented in remedial tracks both because the schools they attend use tracking systems extensively and because they are likely to score lower on academic achievement tests (Goodlad, 1984; Braddock, 1990b; Oakes, 1990).
Research into the effects of ability grouping on achievement is usually based on one of two approaches, and they produce different results. Comparisons among students in homogeneous and heterogeneous classes have consistently found that ability grouping has little or no impact on overall student achievement (Good and Marshall, 1984; Kulik and Kulik, 1987). In contrast, comparisons between students in different tracks have found that high-track assignment tends to accelerate achievement somewhat while low-track assignment significantly reduces achievement, even controlling for factors such as socioeconomic status (Alexander et al., 1978; Gamoran and Mare, 1989; Oakes, 1982). A recent best-evidence synthesis of the broad literature of ability grouping and student achievement concurs with these assessments, although there may be some differential effects for middle and high schools, and in some classes, such as social studies. The author concludes that "decisions about whether or not to group by ability must be made on bases other than likely impacts on achievement" (Slavin, 1990:17).
Ability grouping has not been shown to improve learning among low-achieving students. Further, the social consequences for students placed in low-achievement tracks are unambiguously negative (Rosenbaum, 1980; Good and Marshall, 1984; Oakes, 1990). Research shows that sorting mechanisms may not substantially change student academic performance per se, but rather reinforce, compound, or exacerbate preexisting differences among students in competency and self-perception. Students placed in lower tracks rarely move into higher tracks (Wheelock, 1992; Dreeben, 1968; Oakes, 1990). The inferior quality of instruction and learning environments in the lower tracks is the principal reason why students seldom emerge from lower tracks into more advanced programs. In addition, instruction in those tracks emphasizes basic skills rather than higher-order learning, and students are less likely to be on-task. In higher grades, as tracks become more fixed and